












Plans for 
Council 


JOAN TAYLOR 


WTime: June 27 to June 30, 1941. 


"Place: The Elms, Excelsior Springs, 
issO ri. 


ALREADY definite plans for Council are under 
way and it isn’t too early for each chapter 
Fito discuss ways and means of attending ‘‘en 
“masse.” All members are urged to combine a 
iitip to the Middle West and a vacation with 
"this Council meeting. The three-day session will 
“open Friday, June 27, with eight mid-western 
Pchapters acting as hostesses. The meetings will 
‘be held at the famous Elms Hotel. 
| The Elms Hotel has been selected for the 
“Council, not only because of its superb service 
| and spacious rooms, gardens and verandas, but 
“also because of its ideal location in the central 
ppart of the United States. Excelsior Springs is 
“served directly by two major railroads, the Mil- 
'waukee Road and the Rock Island, both over 
"main lines. In addition to this, convenient con- 
Pnections can be made with all major airlines, 
- buslines and railroads. Direct paved highways 
“touching this city include Nos. 10, 24, and 69. 
Other main arteries tributary to Excelsior 
Springs include Highways 36, 40, 50, 92, and 
'169. Delegates will have the benefit of tourist 
fates west of Chicago, if traveling by train. 
| Convention costs are exceptionally reasonable, 
F only $1.00 registration fee and $6.00 per day 
Photel expense at The Elms, which includes 
everything but tips. Apartments, boarding 
hou Ss, tourist homes and tourist camps will be 

available at low rates for those who prefer them. 
F In addition to the group discussions and 
business meetings of the convention, the pro- 
peram will include a “Fiesta” Friday night, a 

formal banquet Saturday night, a special break- 
ast Saturday morning for Life Members, and 


THE ELMS 


another Sunday morning for Past National Of- 
ficers. There will be something doing every 
minute for all who attend. 

The Elms features free parking facilities, air- 
conditioned meeting and sleeping rooms, spa- 
cious gardens and verandas at the disposal of 
its guests, swimming, horseback riding, golf and 
tennis as well as its famous spas. No other place 
in the world offers the four distinct groups of 
mineral waters found at Excelsior Springs. In 
the famous Hall of Waters is the finest indoor 
swimming pool in the Middle West. It is con- 
structed of white tile, has underwater illumina- 
tion, and the natural mineral water with which 
it is filled is heated to 78° the year round. 
For those who enjoy horseback riding there is a 
new three-mile bridle path for the exclusive 
use of the riders. At The Elms stable the guests 
may choose from the finest three-and five- 
gaited horses at very moderate prices—the first 
hour free, and rates of $1.00 per hour after 
that for each additional hour. Other features 
of the hotel are its ballroom, assembly rooms, 
cocktail lounge, badminton, horseshoe and shuf- 
fleboard courts and its lovely picnic grounds. 
Truly, The Elms is the ideal place for our 
Council ! 

In addition to the excellent accommodations 
of the hotel itself, the historical little city of 
Excelsior Springs adds color and interest to the 
visitor's memories. Although it is not the 
county seat of Clay County, it is the largest 
community within the county. The hilly country- 
side is netted with picturesque roads and wind- 

(Continued on page 48) 





, neces 
Problems of Finance aa 
chapt 
Because of the many requests from chapter officers for help with financial problems, the nationd spect 
treasurer and chapter treasurers were asked to contribute suggestions. Lambda’s annual report is | or n¢ 
quoted from the chapter news letter. Two reports of scholarship funds, have been included in this | and ¢ 
issue. It is hoped that other chapters may send summaries of their scholarship and loan fund If 





activities. tory ! 
SIMPLE FINANCIAL PLANNING in chi 
RUTH KENNEY - 
way ( 
N CHECKING over the financial reports from bers; special assessments and any other Moneys meth 
the various chapters of Pi Lambda Theta, that are to be earned or collected. The total 81,” 
I am impressed with the diversity among our amount to be thus received can, unless otherwise a 
chapters. Not only is this evident in the amount provided by your local by-laws, be used during = . 
of money in the local treasuries, but also in the the year. However, it is sound economy to have sufi 
number of members, and the activities in which at least a small balance left in the treasury colun 
each group is interested. This variation is, I be- with which to meet emergencies or start the new rated 
lieve, a splendid thing denoting virility as well year. And it is a wise policy for the chapter vine 
as independent thought and action. A chapter to adopt a resolution to the effect that at no time ted 
in California could no more resemble one in can the available funds of the chapter go below ve 
North Dakota than could the climate and geog- a certain figure without the approval of a m- show 
raphy of those two states be identical. Thus, jority of the membership. seme 
each chapter working out its local problems, ac- Next, list those things in the order of their std 
tivities and projects promotes diversity in Pi importance for which the chapter is responsible. 
Lambda Theta. For example, each college chapter will pay initia § 
On the other hand, we find real unanimity in tion fees for new members and order keys as Fa 
the ideals, the objectives and purposes of Pi requested, as well as making provision for someg | _— 
Lambda Theta. Also our national study pro- entertainment of those initiates. These items§ |%Pt- 
grams have brought to us a feeling of closer should be placed at or near the top of your 
relationship. It is inspiring to realize that all ‘‘disbursements’’ list. All chapters have the an- 
chapters are studying together the vital problems nual assessment for the Biennial Council. This 
of education. By this common study, we may annual assessment is relatively small but it 
be able to evolve plans and suggestions that will equalizes the expense of Council meeting among 
make for the betterment of present conditions. the chapters, and yet provides adequate funds 
There is another thing in which we might to pay expenses of all delegates to the Biennial 
well have unanimity and that is in the handling Council. The list of other expenses will, of 
of financial affairs. In the first place, a budget course, vary with the chapter, its size and its 
is essential. To some, a budget may mean end- location. 
less work and worry but in reality it is on/) Now that our budget or financial plan has ~ 


a plan of spending the money estimated that been made, let us consider an adequate system} | 7 
a chapter will have within the year. By careful of bookkeeping. It should be a simple system, | Pept. 
planning, the essential expenses may be met, easily used, and one from which definite infor- 
and the executive committee for each chapter mation as to the financial standing of the chap- 
will know how much money (if any) is avail- ter would be readily available. Too, it should 
able for social activities or for serious projects. show definitely the amounts paid for specific 

In considering your plans for the year, first things, such as dues, initiation, keys, life mem- 





estimate your income. This will include local bership, social activities, etc. A neat and accurate 
dues from active members; dues from new mem- set of books is a distinct asset and an absolute 
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aeessity to the chapter. It might be well, and I 
am making this definite recommendation to each 
dupter, to have the chapter's officers hold a 
special executive meeting to determine whether 
mw not the books of the chapter are adequate 
md are being maintained in proper order. 

If your chapter has a workable and satisfac- 
tory method of bookkeeping, there is no point 
in changing to a new system. But if you are not 
sitisfied and ate about to inaugurate another 
way of keeping books, let me suggest a simple 
method. First, purchase a loose-leaf book, about 
814” by 14” in size, with the binding on the 
narrow end. Use ruled columnar paper with 
ten columns and a name space. This will allow 
suficient room to enter each item in a separate 
column. The first half of the book is to be de- 
voted to “Cash Receipts” and the last half to 
“Cash Disbursements.” See form below for 
sample entries of receipts and disbursements. 
You will notice that the totals of each page 
show the amounts received or paid out for each 
item, Furthermore, the columns balance when 
added up and down or across the page. 
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It might be a good plan to prepare a monthly 
statement for presentation at the meeting. A 
copy of these monthly statements could be made 
a part of the minutes and thus provide the 
officers with statements of the current transac- 
tions as well as the current cash balances. With 
this simple plan, the treasurer who is accurate 
in entering each item, in checking amounts and 
writing checks will have no difficulty. Of course, 
accuracy is the foundation of all bookkeeping. 
Cancelled checks and paid bills should be care- 
fully filed for reference if and as they are 
needed. 

Near the end of the year, as is usual, an 
auditing committee is appointed to check the 
treasurer’s accounts. Not only is it good business 
for the chapter to know definitely its financial 
strength, but each treasurer welcomes an audit 
because it gives positive and accurate approval 
of her year’s work. 


Ruth Kenney, national treasurer of Pi Lambda Theta, 
is on the staff of the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Pr LAMBDA THETA—RECEIPTS 





















































1940 Amount | Initiation Keys Dues Life Member} Social Activity 
Sept. 21) Alice White $15.75 $10.00 $5.00 $ .75 
Mary Smith 2.00 $2.00 
Grace Allen a5 2.00 .75 
Norma Hall 10.75 $10.00 .75 
Gertrude Brown 20.75 10.00 5.00 5.00) .75 
Elsie Ward 15.75 10.00 5.00 wn 
Totals $67.75 $30.00 $15.00 $4.00 $15.00 $3.75 
Pr LAMBDA THETA—DISBURSEMENTS 
1940 ck [Amount|Initiation] Keys | Dues | Life Member}Social Activity 
Sept. 30]Pi Lambda Theta 1} $74.50] $38.00]$16.50] $5.00 $15.00 
Plantation Grill (20 luncheons) 2} 15.00 $15.00 
Totals $89.50] $38.00]$16.50} $5.00 $15.00 $15.00 
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THE TREASURER LOOKS AT THE FIGURES 
MABEL M. CASSIDY AND MILDRED F. HOUGH 


R SEVERAL years Rho chapter has had a 
Budget Committee which has functioned as 


a unit for planning the expenditures of the local 


chapter. A typical committee has consisted of 


five members, including the treasurer and at 
least one member of a previous Budget Commit- 
tee. The budget presented last year was as 
follows: 


RHO CHAPTER—P1 LAMBDA THETA 


Budget for the Year 
July 1939—July 1940 


I. Estimated Receipts for Year ........ $3,800.00 
II. Estimated Disbursements 
A. Transmissions 
1. National Life Members $150.00 
2. Active Assessments ... 300.00 
3. Initiation Fees ...... 180.00 
oy ere 500.00 
DOU ress aes 3% 200.00 
ere ee $1,330.00 
B. Chapter Expenses 
1. Corresponding _Secre- 
=O ESSA eae 200.00 
2. Courtesy Committee .. 75.00 
3. Donations and Library 
Committees ....... 350.00 
4. House Committee .... 150.00 
5. Initiation Committee.. 20.00 
6. Keeper of Records ... 5.00 
7. Membership Committee 15.00 
8. Program and _ Hospi- 
tality Committees .. 325.00 
9. Publicity Committee . 900.00 
10. FOE nc. 000 0 25.00 
11. Recording Secretary .. 5.00 
12. Miscellaneous ....... 200.00 
Re eae ee 2,270.00 
C. Mandatory Payment to Life Mem- 
Se eee re 200.00 


Total Estimated Disbursements $3,800.00 


Such a report is usually presented for accept- 
ance by the members at a meeting early in the 
season. Thereafter, committees are permitted 
to make necessary expenditures, subject to the 
approval and the authorization of the president 
and the treasurer. 


As the year progressed, however, we found 
that (as usual) the budget could not be fo. 
lowed exactly. Everyone who has attempted 
to budget will realize that receipts are not always 
as estimated: e.g., we had planned on $309 
for active assessments, but received $310 ip. 
stead, or we considered $150 income for na. 
tional life memberships, but obtained only $75 
in that particular year. 

Nor are expenditures always as anticipated. 
Unusual conditions arose in connection with 
the work of certain committees. Initiation cere. 
monies for unusually large groups necessitated 
additional expenditures for that committee. We 
needed extra candlesticks and more ribbons 
for the effective initiation procedure, with the 
result that expenses of the Initiation Committee 
more than doubled the amount suggested. We 
felt this was a legitimate expenditure. More- 
over, when the House Committee was arrang- 
ing for redecoration of the chapter room, it 
felt too restricted in its allowance, and more 
was granted so that the room could be suitably 
improved. 

It was planned, furthermore, that the dona- 
tion to the Student Loan Fund should be the 
usual $500. For the purpose of raising a por- 
tion of this amount the annual card party was 
held. The proceeds covered nearly half of out 
donations to the Student Loan Fund, and the 
difference in amounts between receipts and 
budget allowance was added from our treasury. 
Our customary gift of $100 for use by the 
N.Y.U. Society of the Libraries had not been 
spent during the previous year, since we had 
waited for definite suggestions about the pur- 
chase of books. As a result, $200 was applied 
during the past year as our donation to the 
library fund. 

The Publicity Committee, allowed $900 in 
the budget, spent more than this amount for 
three issues of Rho Journal and four issues of 
Rho News. Each issue of the latter is approxi- 
mately $26 for printing; the cost of the Journal 
varies with its size. The Program and Hospi- 
tality Committees, to which the budget allotted 
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$325, spent approximately $125 for speakers though we have spent more than the budget 
and musical talent to make Rho meetings worth- allowance, we are not insolvent, because the 
while, (One excellent speaker refused to accept early founders of Rho collected diligently and 
1 $35 gratuity, and requested that it be applied spent wisely. They were able to provide for us 
to Rho’s worthy projects.) a savings account which has been sufficient to 

The large membership list (623 at present) cover differences. However, at present we are 
makes it necessary for Rho to spend an enor- accumulating a reserve fund to protect the in- 
mous amount for stationery, mimeographing, terests of our ever-growing list of life mem- 
and mailing, since the members are scattered berships. We aim to plan and then to spend 
over the whole country and we attempt to have wisely for worth-while items. 


the important material reach everyone con- 
cemed. This report is the result of a conference between 
Despite the fact that there are glaring dis- aecgiprres oe SA, Cantly, Ge Seager ents, 00 
: Miss Mildred F. Hough, the present treasurer. Miss 
crepancies between budget allowances and exact Cassidy served as treasurer for three years; Miss 
expenditures, there is value in planning. Al- Hough is now serving in her second year. 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF LAMBDA CHAPTER 

















1939-40 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS Flowers (Courtenay) ........... $ 435 
June 7, 1939 to May 29, 1940 ORE Perey eee 1.40 
June 6, 1939 Balance ................. $301.15 Total Disbursements ............ $669.48 
DR IE oped sot icaines sens 65.67 
RECEIPTS 
ERE Aa ened $139.00 
: Se rae ee 66.82 
SNR ok, chee eee 105.00 Sey 28, 3909 Setanee % 
Local initiation fees Se ke te 140.00 Reconciliation of Checking Account 
— initiation fees .......... nie April 30, 1940 
“il ie a . # SSreey Sei tae peg University State Bank balance ........ $392.26 
SI ante ever Soa ° 
epee ale ad eet Cah teen : Ce Be SOP xc are cicny 10.00 
Dividend from closed Woodlawn Ad daguak, ay ° 
Pao & Savings Bank ......... 13.50 $402.26 
0d Ce 3 Less uncashed checks: 
Rete s <r ome ewe anaes 10 Creme ee ot $2.92 
. Pe MMs cok Ghcloc ard cee oreo 6.00 
Total Receipts ..... Pie Oe agers Suoe $737.15 ney 4 fe TP LOBE RAS AN 1.75 
Pe he Lenin eieetec rien 1.65 
DISBURSEMENTS SN AM re at gt salary ak 4.64 
National Office: ha Sn ee aici 10.00 
Mees foe Soe ea ie $113.00 BS Re oath ity atv) a ek erate sw a os 2.03 
re 140.00 a ohn >. na Winame aes 2.45 
Life memberships ............ 10.00 De SR. cei hs Ue eee 4.00 35.44 
es ee ahs 2.00 
MS rig kee aiday waaos 116.00 $366.82 
Dinners Ee oe 149.11 BERNICE LEVIN, Treasurer 
Printing and stationery .......... 84.24 
Administration expense .......... 47.43 Audited by Dorothy Denton, 
Subscription, N.Y. Times ....... 3.00 Office of the Dean of Students. 
Subscription, Mademoiselle ...... 1.75 From News Bulletin 
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GAMMA CHAPTER’S SCHOLARSHIP LOAN FUND 


W: WANT TO do something at the Univer- 
sity for someone besides ourselves.” 
Thus, at a meeting in the fall of 1931 Gamma 
chapter members put into words a desire to 
help some girl complete her college work. 

At this time the loan funds of the University 
of Kansas were swamped with requests for 
loans. The stock market crash and indifferent 
crops in the Mississippi Valley were reflected 
in decreased enrollments in colleges and uni- 
vetsities in the Middle West and in increased 
struggles to remain in school, even with dwin- 
dling resources, by those who lacked but one 
or two years of attaining their bachelor’s de- 
grees. 

Gamma chapter members, in many cases, were 
working or had worked and saved to come to 
school, and they wanted to raise fifty dollars 
during the year to lend to some other girl. This 
amount would pay the girl's fees, and it might 
make the difference between her remaining in 
school or dropping out. If fifty dollars could 
be raised during the year, and another fifty 
dollars the next year, and the next, and the next, 
the fund would become a revolving fund with- 
out further effort from the chapter, and a loan 
sufficient to take care of fees would be assured 
each year. 

“How can we raise it? Let’s not raise it by 
any special drive; let's give it.’ This suggestion 
received enthusiastic response at the meeting 
in the fall of 1931, and purses were opened at 
once. The treasurer was surrounded by members 
giving or making pledges. When order was re- 
stored a recommendation to place the fund in 
the hands of the University Committee on Aids 
and Awards and to make the loan to a senior 
was unanimously approved. At that time one of 
Gamma’s members was chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

This action brought favorable comment from 
the University administration and faculty. In 
1932 the Pi Lambda Theta loan scholarship was 
first entered in the University catalog. By May 
the sum agreed upon had been contributed, and 
the treasurer turned fifty dollars over to the 
University bursar, who administers University 


loan funds. In the commencement program thi 
year annnouncement was made of the first Pj 
Lambda Theta loan fund. Each succeeding May 
another fifty dollars was turned over to the Uni- 
versity bursar, and each year another senior 
woman was awatded the loan. Some years the 
loan was made to a member, some years toa 
non-member. Each year the University became 
increasingly aware of Pi Lambda Theta asa 
service organization. 

The initiates had a part in the fund by con. 
tributing part of their initiation fee. In the 
summer the chapter held a silver tea so that 
members in Summer Session could have a part 
in the loan fund. Partly through the loan fund 
Pi Lambda Theta became known on the campus 
as one of the few honorary organizations to 
maintain a service activity. 

In 1936, when the fund was large enough 
to revolve without additional contributions chap- 
ter members discussed continuing to contribute 
and making a gift scholarship. The holder of the 
loan scholarship that year had been elected to 
membership in Pi Lambda Theta. She urged 
the chapter to continue the fund as a loan so 
that girls who are able to complete their degrees 
because of Pi Lambda Theta’s loan may, by re- 
paying their loans, have some part in helping 
another senior through her college year. Ac- 
cordingly, the fund was continued as a loan 
fund, and each May since 1932 fifty dollars or 
more have been added to the fund, until now 
it totals just short of five hundred dollars. 

As soon as loans are repaid, to the fund, the 
money is lent to another senior, so that two, 
three, or four seniors have been in school each 
of the last five years because of this fund. Four- 
teen senior women have received loans totalling 
seven hundred dollars from this fund during 
the nine years it has been in existence. These 
senior women are more than grateful ; some have 
voluntarily added to the fund. 

Among the University staff members, by the 
women who have shared in the fund, and 
wherever the University catalog is read Gamma 
chapter’s part in giving for others what they 
have received is known and appreciated. 
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SCHOLARSHIP FUND OF DETROIT ALUMN CHAPTER 
FANNIE ROLLER AND JENNIE M. CLOW 


VER A PERIOD of ten years this chapter 
O has been the means of assisting six young 
women in furthering their professional train- 
ing. This has been accomplished through a 
scholarship fund which had its beginning in 
1931. The money has been raised through the 
sale of stationery and jewelry made by the 
Knobby Kraft Company, of Attleboro, Massa- 


chusetts, and the fund has been augmented by 
receipts from the annual benefit bridge parties 
as well as by individual contributions. 

The scholarship fund has taken care of re- 
quests as designated below. 

To date, all loans have been paid in full 
with two exceptions. It is our policy to charge 
no interest on the loans. 


Amt. of College or 
Year Loan Purpose of Loan University 
1932 $50 To assist a senior interested in elemen- Western State Normal College 
tary education to complete her work for of Michigan 
graduation. 
1932 $50 To assist a student. University of Michigan 
1933 $70 To assist a student interested in educa- Detroit Teachers College 
tion. 
1940 $70 To assist a student interested in Li- Columbia University 
brary Science. 
1940 $45 To assist an art student. Columbia University 
1935 to 1937 $79 A gift toward teaching scholarship to Dorland-Bell School, North 


a young woman interested in art. 


Carolina 


THE CAROLYN HOEFER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
MARTHA ALEXANDER AND ANN M. BAIRD 


"cma CHAPTER has been active in financial 
sponsorship of higher education since 1920, 
when the organization made its first contribu- 
tion to the Research Fund in the School of 
Education. Since 1920, the principal has gradu- 
ally increased until the income provides partial 
tuition to a woman student in education, an- 
nually, over a period of three quarters. It is 
the goal of Lambda chapter to swell the schol- 
arship fund to full tuition. 

Originally, Lambda chapter made an annual 
contribution to the Alumni Fund of the School 
of Education, In 1925, the gift was made pay- 
able to the School of Education Research Fund. 
Ten years later, in 1935, Lambda chapter 
showed recognition of the services of Carolyn 
Hoefer to education and appreciation of a gift 
from her family in her memory; the Carolyn 
Hoefer Memorial Fund was established. 


Until recently, Lambda chapter recommended 
candidates for the scholarship honor. At the 
present time, this scholarship is awarded by the 
University Committee on Scholarships upon 
recommendation by the Department of Educa- 
tion. The recipients of the Carolyn Hoefer Me- 
morial Scholarship since its establishment in 
1935 are: Marion Lippert (1936-37), Theresa 
Bunting (1937-38), Hazel Taylor (1938-39), 
Martha Alexander (1939-40), and Dorothy 
Powell (1940-41). 

The first financial aid for the scholarship was 
derived from gifts, chapter activities, local and 
field dues. At the present time, three sources are 
recognized: 1) local life membership fees 
amounting to $275.00, 2) annual field mem- 
bership of $1.00, and 3) treasury surplus as 
designated by the chapter. In May, 1940, the 
local chapter voted to contribute $50 from a 
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treasury surplus. These sources are continually 
swelling the original principal toward that ulti- 
mate goal which will provide a full tuition 
scholarship. During the year of 1939-40, the 


scholarship amounted to $185. What a ch. 
lenge this project offers to members of Lambh 
chapter at the University of Chicago. 


STATEMENT OF CAROLYN HOEFER MEMORIAL FUND 





(Formerly Known as Education Research Fund) 
For Period from May 31, 1921 to June 20, 1940 





Gifts Received from Income Gains 
Pi Lambda Theta Added to and 

Date Amount Fund Losses Balances 

1920-21 5-31-21 $ 250.00 $ 28 $ 249.2 

1921-22 8.63 258.35 

1922-23 14.63 272.98 

1923-24 6-30-24 600.00 17.52 890.50 

1924-25 11-30-24 150.00 12.00 1,052.50 
1925-26 7-13-25 100.00 

6-10-26 100.00 53.97 1,306.47 

1926-27 6-30-27 100.00 65.60 1,472.07 

1927-28 6-18-28 100.00 72.98 1,645.05 
1928-29 2- 6-29 125.00 

5-31-29 200.00 85.61 2,055.66 

1929-30 5-15-30 250.00 108.90 2,414.56 

1930-31 5-27-31 200.00 139.72 2,754.28 

1931-32 127.25 2,881.53 

1932-33 93.21 2,974.74 

1933-34 84.65 3,059.39 

1934-35 95.94 3,155.33 

1935-36 4- 1-36 704.81 33.43 3,893.57 

1936-37 5-18-37 383.00 29.47 4,306.04 
1937-38 9-20-37 138.76 

1-19-38 400.00 1.23 4,846.03 

1938-39 6.36 4,852.39 

Total Fund, June 20, 1940 $3,801.57 $1,013.76 $37.06 $4,852.39 
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(Continued 


ing trails. The city itself is in direct contrast 
to most mid-western towns, for, instead of tra- 
ditional, neatly plotted, straight streets, Ex- 
celsior Springs is built up around the windings 
and twistings of little Fishing River, and like 
Rome, is built on seven hills. Among the his- 
torical spots in the community are the Watkins 
Mill—first woolen mill west of the Mississippi, 
a monument marking the exact location of the 
Battle of Fredericksburg, and Tryst Falls. The 
valley which later became Excelsior Springs 
was the stronghold of Jesse James from 1866 
to 1882 while he committed the daring exploits 
which gave him world-wide notoriety. His home 
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and original burial place are within ten miles 
of Excelsior Springs. 

The hostess chapters for the convention are 
the Kansas City, Central Missouri, Saint Louis, 
and Council Bluffs-Omaha Alumnz chapters 
and the Theta, Alpha, Omicron, and Gamma 
college chapters. They cordially invite and urge 
you to attend this next Biennnial Council and 
to bring your friends and families so that they 
too may enjoy the wonderful surroundings even 
though they do not attend the Council meetings. 
Plan now to attend Council! 


Joan Taylor is a new member of Gamma chapter. 
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For the Duration 


MARION HAPP 


One of the questions discussed by the Executive Committee at their meeting last June was, “What 
can Pi Lambda Theta do to help in the present emergency?” This is the answer of one member 


to that challenge. 

UGH CAME early in September. After anx- 
H ious weeks of letters and cables, the wire 
finally came that the ship had safely reached 
New York. 

When he and his brother John stepped off the 
train in Chicago, it was not hard to recognize 
them. They wore their Scottish kilts. John was 
met by his foster parents from Winnetka, and 
we brought Hugh home “for the duration.” 

When we decided several months ago to take 
a British child into our home, we held many 
family councils. We have always made it a 
policy to talk over together any major decision. 
Frankly it takes quite a bit of courage to ask 
an unknown child into your home. We dis- 
cussed every aspect of the situation and tried 
to view the whole matter objectively. We well 
realized that the war might be a long one. We 
even faced the unpleasant fact that Britain might 
go down. In these eventualities, Hugh would 
remain with us for years. The matter of educa- 
tion as well as support became something to 
think of. Our own daughter was in her senior 
yeat of high school and next year college for 
her would be necessary. 

After due consideration of every problem 
that might arise, we all agreed that we wanted 
to ask a boy into our home. It seemed to us to be 
one way in which we as individuals could help 
Britain. To care for the children of that country 
in her great crisis presented an opportunity for 
Americans who really wanted to help. 

In June we wrote our friends in Ayr, Scot- 
land, of our desires. Letters and cables were 
exchanged. Hugh’s parents wanted to send his 
younger brother, and we began to search for 
a home for him. It is an interesting comment 
on our wealthy community that for a while it 
seemed almost impossible to find the right 
place. A suitable home for John, however, fin- 
ally was found. 
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Hugh has been part of our family now for 
seven weeks. He is no longer a “‘stranger within 
our gates” but one of us. 

No family could have awaited his coming 
with more eagerness than ours, and he has not 
let us down. He is very Scottish with the charm- 
ing sense of humor so prevalent in that race. 

Fortunately for us, one of the New Trier in- 
structors had been exchange teacher in the very 
academy to which Hugh went. He was of great 
help in placing the boy in his school year. He 
became a sophomore at Evanston Township 
High School. 

It was good that, as a teacher, I could help 
Hugh. Too, I knew enough of their life in 
Scotland, their whole pattern of thought, the 
tempo of their lives, to appreciate the adjust- 
ment. I worked hard with Hugh to help him 
learn self-direction. In his school, strict super- 
vision of all studying, with the strap still used 
for recalcitrant pupils, is customary. To help 
him to learn that our freedom did not mean 
license, that there was no threat attached to each 
direction, took a bit of guiding. He mistook our 
freedom for softness at first, and it took several 
weeks for him to realize that the desire to do 
a task well was its own reward. 

Hugh needs much help in learning to con- 
centrate. Anything is apt to make his attention 
wander. He has not been taught to stick to a 
task to completion. Of course it must be remem- 
bered that there are many distractions here. 
Removed from the routine of his own home, 
it is natural for him to be interested in all new 
things about him. Observation is one means of 
education. Too, we must remember that his 
lack of concentration is not entirely due to lack 
of training, but largely because he is a fifteen 
year old boy. Any normal boy of that age is 
easily distracted. 

The Scottish schools have homogeneous 
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groupings, and Hugh was in the lower group. 
He had been told he could not be a Latin 
scholar, the highest grouping. He had been kept 
in after school often and made to complete his 
work. 

After the boy had been with us over a month, 
I gave him a Stanford Binet test. To my amaze- 
ment I found his intelligence of a much higher 
rating than I had estimated. He was found to 
be definitely superior, and not working up to 
his capacity. His school had failed to get the 
maximum response from that boy. It will give 
me real joy to guide the boy to better study 
habits and academic achievement. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning the re- 
actions of our own daughter to Hugh’s being 
with us. After all, she had been an only child 
for sixteen years. It is easy in theory to say one 
will be willing to share. She was happy to 
say that sharing our time and attention would 
be a pleasure to her. It was with interest we 
watched her adjustment to another child. Never 
have we admired her more. Jealousy has never 
entered her mind, She has shared willingly, and 
if there has been any criticism it is that she 
has been too generous. She has paved the way 
for him at school, and welcomed him into her 
group of friends. We have every reason to 
be very proud of her. 

Hugh has made a place for himself at school. 
He is well liked. When we realize that the boy 
has been here less than two months, we feel a 
remarkable adjustment has been made. 

Worth noting here is the outstanding way in 
which Hugh has adjusted. Two weeks after his 
arrival, he was given an opportunity to try out 
for a radio program over N.B.C. He was given 
the part, and has carried it off with poise and 
calm. It has presented him an opportunity to 
earn money and thus granted him a feeling of 
independence. We cabled his father the time 





of his broadcast, and an answering cable stated 
that they had heard him! 

Before Hugh's arrival, his mother wrote of 
how closely she had kept the boy at home. Only 
after his fifteenth birthday was he allowed ty 
go to the cinema or swimming without an adult 
Imagine the contrast in our free and easy re. 
strictions. It took a good bit of handling tp 
teach him that our freedom was because we 
trusted our young people. Five weeks after his 
arrival he was taking girls to dances and having 
a good time. Everyone likes him. He is not 
forward, in fact very reserved, but friendly in 
a quiet way. 

The janitors at our high school are Scottish, 
They have displayed keen interest in him and 
watched his school life closely. It is, you see, 
easy for them to observe his social adjustment 
in corridors, lunch rooms, and gym. They are 
so pleased over his happiness and popularity. 
They speak with real pride of “the young lad 
from Scotland who is doing so well.” 

It is actually amazing to think that in less 
than eight weeks the boy has become an integral 
part of our home, school and community. In 
short, his modest manner and grateful expres- 
sions are admirable, and something which our 
own children could do well to master. 

Hugh is well poised, better than our boys of 
eighteen. He is immature in his play interests, 
Both at home and at school he has been dom- 
inated, not guided to do his own thinking. 

It will be our earnest endeavor to help him 
learn self-direction, self-confidence, and self- 
reliance. We shall hope to stimulate him to 
higher goals in his school. 

Here at home we are glad every day that he 
is with us, and we are frank to say that we shall 
miss him keenly when the war ceases. 


Marion C. Happ, a past-president of Alpha Zeta, 
is a member of the JOURNAL Advisory Committee. 
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Ex-Teachers as Citizens 
ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS 


N THE National Organization Conference in 
| 1917, when the requirements for membership 
in Pi Lambda Theta were under discussion, a 
suggestion that one item be “intention to teach” 
brought out a lively discussion. The opponents 
of this suggestion urged a broader viewpoint, 
iting the many important functions which do 
not include classroom teaching, yet require defi- 
nite professional training. They also argued for 
the value of such training to the homemaker. 
The broader conception became the basic law of 
Pi Lambda Theta. 

Modern living conditions have brought about 
so many complexities in our social problems that 
it may not be amiss to ask ourselves wherein our 
professional training may be of service in solv- 
ing these problems and how well we are using 
our opportunities. 

As some of us recall our contacts with pa- 
trons who were also ex-teachers our thoughts 
swing through a wide arc from pleasure to pain. 
There was the delightful, understanding mother, 
who not only discussed Johnny’s variations with 
sympathy and wisdom, but who also found many 
ways of continuing her interest in education in 
general and our school in particular. But there 
was also that other mother who generally disap- 
proved of the course taken with her young hope- 
fuls, and who, not infrequently, based her dis- 
approval on the difference between our methods 
and the better ones she used when she taught. 

“What the best parents want for their chil- 
dren, the nation wants for all its children,” said 
Dr. Dewey. 

The national Educational Policies Commis- 
sion in its Defense of American Democracy 
says, “Moral defense requires that we shall be 
on guard against internal conditions which 
threaten our national unity,” and “Education 
has also the responsibility both to teach and to 
demonstrate that the enjoyment of civil liberties 
places obligations upon the citizen to exercise 
these liberties under canons of goodwill, fair- 
ness, and devotion to the common welfare.” 

Recently a public spirited citizen of his com- 
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munity said to the writer, “I wish women would 
take more interest in public affairs. We men 
can’t follow up situations as they should be 
watched. We have our business which demands 
attention. We take too much for granted which 
needs close supervision. Some women are doing 
an excellent job. I wish there were more like 
them.” And a busy doctor, discussing the same 
question paid women this tribute: ““Women have 
more courage than men. I am in a position to 
know and I see women face hard situations 
and win, where men wilt. I wish women would 
come to the fore and help more in public house- 
cleaning.” 

As these words are being written Congress 
has decided that men shall be called to definite 
service in the country’s welfare and defense, 
if need be. As yet the women’s share is not 
formulated, but in its closing paragraph the 
Educational Policies Commission says, “With 
all the ingenuity that can be mustered, the lead- 
ers of each cOMmunity must contrive to stimu- 
late individual responsibility and achieve that 
community cohesiveness which first wrenched 
our democracy from oppression and which has 
broadened and guarded it through the decades. 
The home defense which the American people 
must now organize requires a strategy which is 
more subtle than the blunt appeal of armed 
might. It requires above all, that common under- 
standing of aims and procedures which leads to 
united and effective action.” 

In New York on November 25, 26, 27, was 
held the Woman’s Centennial Congress, com- 
memorating the first definite plans which led to 
the granting of woman suffrage. On the first day 
the program planned to Look Backward and 
note the progress the century has brought. It is 
a thrilling story which the present generation 
can scarcely appreciate. On the second day they 
planned to Look Outward to see what fields 
still wait the touch of woman’s hands, what 
doors of opportunity still are closed to her ac- 
tivities. On the third day the discussion was 
planned to Look Forward in search of a com- 
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mon goal, vital enough to unite all women in from the lack of training in its teachers, This 


concerted effort and action. One hundred years seems a field ‘‘white unto the harvest” for ¢e. d 
ago the movement began in an anti-slavery teachers. 
meeting. That anti-war and world peace will be Are there any young people in your com. 


the chief factors in the next goal seems prob- munity who are struggling against heavy odds 
able. Whatever goal is chosen, success will be to make something of themselves? Perhaps M 
assured and accelerated to the extent that women more than anything else, they need friendly comf 
sense the importance of their responsibilities as sympathy and encouragement. Observing the § liber: 
citizens, interest that Rotarians, Kiwanians, and other | arati 
We shall become better teachers and better groups of men were taking in certain boys,a] and 
homemakers in proportion as we widen our young girl said to the girls’ adviser in a high } with 
horizon and catch a vision of the far-reaching school, “Women are not as much interested in | stud 


effects of many seemingly small matters. gitls as men are in boys, are they?” Shall we} fowl 
“The horizon is only the limit of our vision.” ask ourselves, “Are they?” nor 
“Knowledge is like a microscope. Without Is there a club house or recreation center in | thin; 
it you seem to know everything because you your town where young men and women ma }| com 
can’t see what you are missing.” meet for social good times? Or is an auto ride | (for 


These two quotations give us the same their only substitute for a home living room? } attit 
thought from opposite viewpoints. We are con- Is there a community center where young and | info 
cerned chiefly with schools. Are our school old mingle in the enjoyment of common inter- | shot 
boards giving us the best service or are they too ests, such as crafts, dramatics, music, dancing, | that 
busy with their private affairs? Are there ex- reading and discussion? Any or all of these? f 
teachers whose training would be useful here? Are there foreign born in your community? If } wot 
As homemakers we are housekeepers. Is our so are they absorbed into community life ona} as! 
town housekeeping well done or are there cor- good neighbor basis? Or are they allowed to feel | doi 
ners that need our brooms and scrubbing themselves always outsiders? rea 
brushes? As citizens we are responsible for Last, but by no means least, do your young | der 
conditions that make for public health. As par- citizens just drift into citizenship? Or is their } gre 
ents interested in child welfare, does our inter- twenty-first birthday made significant by a dig- } duc 








est reach beyond our own children? nified ceremony as a climax to definite study | pec 

So many young criminals have never been in and instruction which will help ‘Make Democ- | lea 

Sunday School. Do you know any church which acy Work’? stu 

has more teachers than its Sund le 

use? ' ey eee Cie Ella Victoria Dobbs of Alpha chapter is one of the \- 
F : founders of Pi Lambda Theta as a national organiza- 

Sunday School teaching has always suffered tion. ha 
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FEBRUARY DINNER ju 

Py plans are under way for a reunion of Chi chapter is serving as hostess for this occa- $0 

all Pi Lambda Thetans attending meet- sion. Dr. Florence Bamberger will be our toast- | di 


ings of the personnel and guidance groups and _ mistress. Dr. Anita S. Dowell, president of Chi | jo 
the American Association of School Administra- chapter, is chairman of the committee on arrange- 
tors in Atlantic City. The dinner will be held ments. Advance reservations may be made | 
Sunday evening, February 23, at six-thirty through her at State Teachers College, Towson, tr 
o'clock. In addition to the usual informal pro- Maryland. Watch for announcements of place 
gram when we hear about each other, there will for dinner and name of speaker. V 
be an address by an important speaker. . 
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A Brief for a Liberal Arts Education’ 


C. GILBERT WRENN 


ANY A LIBERAL arts student of today is not 
M getting his money’s worth. The two most 
common objectives for a student’s attending a 
liberal arts college are those of vocational prep- 
aration and the securing of a liberal education, 
and the liberal arts institution is in transition 
with regard to both of these purposes. What the 
student too often gets today is neither fish nor 
fowl, it is neither realistic vocational preparation 
nor meaningful general education. To put the 
thing in a nutshell, the liberal arts college must 
come to realize that good vocational preparation 
(for a liberal arts student) depends more upon 
attitudes and social maturity than upon specific 
information and that a good liberal education 
should have its emphasis upon the present rather 
than upon the past. 

As a matter of fact many liberal arts leaders 
would not even admit the vocational objective 
as legitimate for an arts college, although in so 
doing they are closing their eyes to the real 
reason why many students attend college. Stu- 
dents must realize, however, than an A.B. de- 
gree no longer acts as an effective card of intro- 
duction to a job. There are 1,750,000 young 
people entering the job market each year and at 
least a quarter of a million of these are college 
students. There are 1,250,000 students in col- 
lege this year and the number increases yearly. 
All of this means that a college graduate must 
have more than a degree and a miscellaneous ar- 
ray of courses on his record to secure a job—and 
most of them want one. She must have a realistic 
attitude toward work and toward job conditions, 
must be socially mature and competent in ad- 
justing to various sorts of people, must be rea- 
sonably well informed regarding current con- 
ditions as well as be the possessor of certain 
job skills. 

The student who wants an effective liberal 
education, in addition to or without vocational 
training, wants that education to be meaningful 

* Summary of an address to the Women Students’ 


Vocational Conference, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, March 8, 1939. 
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in terms of contemporary conditions and prob- 
lems. She wants her education geared to her 
own interests and needs, needs that cover the 
vocational, social, home, and personal areas of 
living. A knowledge of the past is important 
but important primarily as it illuminates the 
present and not for its own sake alone. College 
teachers have too often assured students that if 
education be centered upon “‘the transmission of 
our social heritage,” upon the accumulated 
knowledge of the past, the student can make 
any necessary applications to the present. That 
point of view is based upon a philosophical 
hope, not upon a psychological reality. Students 
have difficulty (as do professors!) in making 
such applications and the hope of the college 
education of the future is that the focus will be 
upon the applications themselves. 

To make this point of view more specific as 
it applies to women, there may be suggested the 
aims that a liberal arts college should have for 
its women students. We should in general 
abandon the anachronism of sharply distinguish- 
ing between the educational needs of women 
and men and of emphasizing the greater protec- 
tion and oversight which women students are 
assumed to need. Much of this is a holdover 
from the days in which women students were 
in the minority, were the gentler sex and needed 
protection from all men. They can today, how- 
ever, often do a very capable job of holding 
their own with men. Students are first of all 
students and human beings and sex differences 
should be given only secondary attention. There 
are, on the other hand, some needs which are 
distinctively those of women. We may state that 
the college should provide the following types 
of specific preparation for women: 

1. Preparation for earning a living. Even if 
the woman plans on marriage one or a few 
years of vocational experience will add to her 
education, give her self-confidence, and add to 
understanding of her husband’s problems. 

2. Preparation for marriage. Marriage and 
birth-rate data are not encouraging. One out of 
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six marriages results in divorce, only 57 per cent 
of the families of the nation are complete (con- 
tain husband, wife, and child), the birth-rate 
has fallen from 55 per 1,000 white people in 
the United States in 1800 to 16 per 1,000 in 
1933. Twenty per cent of all marriages remain 
childless, with a much greater percentage among 
college graduates. We are not here interested in 
marriage, birth or divorce rates from a military 
or economic point of view, but from the point 
of view of home unity and richness of experi- 
ence in living. The colleges and high schools 
of the nation must look to preparation for the 
physiological, financial, social, and housing 
problems of the home, if the home is to be 
maintained as an influence toward stability and 
a resource of culture. 

3. Preparation for citizenship. The woman 
must take her place as a citizen equally respon- 
sible with men for the maintenance of good 
government, particularly the local and state 
government that so vitally affect the home and 
family. Women fought for their franchise, de- 
manded it, and now they must use it. 

4. Help its women students develop charm 
and social sensitivity. These are distinctive fem- 
inine attributes that should be cherished in our 
rather mad rush to secure sex equality. One 
should not scorn charm—it has changed the 
fate of nations, created industries and made life 
altogether more colorful, interesting, and pleas- 
ing. 

5. Provide women with a stock of creative 
skills for leisure time. Leisure is no longer the 
privilege of the few but the possession of the 
majority and planning for its wise use is as 
important a function of education as is prepara- 
tion for vocational life. Creative skills also 
provide emotional outlets and are a mental 
hygiene resource of great importance. One can 
most often achieve a sense of personal dignity 
and of mental equilibrium more effectively 
through a wise use of leisure than through 
vocational life. 

A summary statement might be to the effect 
that a liberal arts education should provide any 
student, man or woman, with the following: 

1. An understanding of one’s self in relation 
to mental, emotional, and social effectiveness. 


We should understand ourselves and others bet. 
ter after four years of college, even though we 
do not know all the answers to our persona] 
problems, 

2. A greatly increased mental curiosity and 
a stock of fundamental and unanswered ques. 
tions. College embraces only from one to five 
or six years of life and its most effective func. 
tion can be to raise questions and stimulate 
thinking on fundamental and therefore im. 
mediately unanswerable points. 

3. Provision of a rich reservoir of apprecia. 
tion and understanding. Here is where the 
knowledge factor in the traditional sense serves 
its purpose, but it should be a purpose that is 
broadened to include more art, music, literature, 
science, etc. studied for their own sakes and 
for personal enjoyment rather than as college 
“requirements.” 

4. Knowledge of contemporary society. This 
should include a knowledge of our social, voc- 
tional, political, scientific and artistic worlds 
together with some understanding of current 
ethical and philosophical issues. 

This discussion is admittedly sketchy and 
space forbids the use of many illustrations that 
would lend color to the points involved. I have 
tried to suggest that a liberal arts education can 
do many things for students that go beyond 
the factual information and intellectual concepts 
involved in the classroom. The curriculum of 
the modern liberal arts college includes the total 
educational experience of the student, classroom 
and extra-classroom activities combined. On a 
recent air trip here from Washington to Chicago 
I found the experiences of college life neatly 
duplicated. Magazines, cigarettes, chewing gum 
(and a stewardess!) were provided for my com- 
fort and enjoyment and I could have spent the 
entire time in conversation and reading. The 
views on a plane are constantly shifting and 
often we rode above a thick carpet of fleecy 
clouds. Dreaming and meditation were in ordet 
and it was quite easy to drift into a lovely sense 
of “other-worldliness.” On the other hand, I 
was om my way somewhere and could have 
worried a great deal about getting there “on 
time’ (a peculiar American custom) thus miss- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Travelling with a Purpose 


ETHEL S. BEER 


: article is a contribution to the program topic ‘Leisure’ which was outlined for study last year. 
This § y J 


EOPLE TRAVEL for various reasons. Some 
| restless and must move about constantly. 
Others wish to broaden their experience and 
to make new acquaintances. There is always a 
group following fashion’s call. Society with a 
capital S has its haunts at all seasons. Pursuing 
culture is also an attraction. Individuals wander 
far and wide to imbibe a foreign atmosphere. 
The author goes in search of his material, the 
attist tries to find inspiration by visiting quaint 
scenes and spots of natural beauty. The archae- 
ologist digs on distant shores in his efforts to 
reconstruct the past. And there always is the 
prosaic commercial traveller who must go 
abroad for business. 

One of the joys of travel is to bring back 
souvenirs. These are concrete reminders of far- 
away places and often recall amusing incidents. 
The idea may be to collect a certain thing, such 
as spoons, or else something typical of each 
neighborhood. Occasionally a definite article is 
sought which leads away from the beaten path 
of the sight-seer. This has been my experience 
at various times in my wanderings. For instance, 
I once bought a piece of Scotch glass in New 
York which could not be duplicated there. But 
little did I suspect that in Edinburgh I would 
have the same difficulty. Finally after visiting 
shop after shop one merchant recognized what 
I wanted from my description. 

“It's Montcrieff Monart ware you're after,” 
he said with a strong Scotch burr. “And you'll 
not be finding that in Edinburgh. You'll have to 
go to Perth where the factory is.” 

So to Perth I went to purchase my glass, 
lovely tinted bowls flecked with spun gold, that 
I still cherish. Besides this I had the unexpected 
treat of seeing a factory in Scotland. The owner, 
a fine type grey-haired Scotchman, conducted 
me over the plant where I saw how the glass 
was made. In the storeroom there was a ship- 
ment ready to go to a private customer in the 
United States. 
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Perhaps the best plan is to have a definite 
purpose guiding the whole trip. This gives it 
more significance, particularly if there is a tie-up 
with home interests. Once I met a woman 
lawyer bent on seeing the law courts in every 
port of landing in her tour around the world. 
By having this distinct aim she must have 
gathered invaluable information even though 
her journey was so circumscribed. Fortunately 
in my own case I have had more time at my 
disposal. Therefore it has been possible to keep 
my purpose in the background. But because I 
have not forgotten it, I have met congenial 
people, who were more or less in the same field 
—-social service. Consequently I have been able 
to bring back a clearer perspective and also 
have felt more intimacy with the places visited 
than I would have otherwise. Naturally in some 
countries I have seen more than in others. 

In Japan I was particularly lucky. In this 
picturesque land I went to several Mission 
Schools, a hospital and a Day Nursery. This 
latter was very worth while because it was so 
essentially Japanese. The building was typical 
with its paper walls and sliding partitions. On 
the floor were spotless woven bamboo mats. 
There was no furniture or decoration except the 
low tables brought in for luncheon. The chil- 
dren in their gay kimonos squatted on the floor 
and ate from dainty bowls manipulating their 
chop-sticks skillfully. The teachers wore more 
sombre attire but were also in native garb. They 
were serious young women from the Woman's 
University of Tokyo. It was a pretty scene 
which to me is as worth remembering as the 
magnificent view I had of snow-capped Fujji- 
yama. 

Because of its vastness I saw only the high- 
spots in China. So I did not have time deliber- 
ately to investigate any of the work. That which 
I heard about was not done exclusively by 
Chinese. I did see one Day Nursery run by 
the Woman's Exchange in Pekin. But it was a 
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rudimentary affair then. The babies were 
shabbily dressed in clumsy padded garments. 
They were cared for by untrained attendants. 
Yet in spite of their plight, with the usual for- 
titude of their nation they smiled cheerfully. 

In the Philippine Islands there was an or- 
ganized health service. Even in the small village 
where I stopped on the way to Australia I 
noticed an Infants’ Welfare station. In Manila 
I had the chance to see this work at close range, 
for I visited a well baby’s clinic and also made 
rounds with the district nurse. Thus I was able 
to see the homes of the poor on the outskirts of 
the city. The rush-roofed houses stood on stilts 
as is common in tropical countries. In spite of 
the lack of conveniences the homes were neat 
and clean. The bamboo stalk floors shone as 
though highly polished. The scanty furniture 
was spotless. The people were immaculate. The 
nurse, herself a Filipino, praised them highly 
for their amiable dispositions and self-respect. 
There was no complaining about their hard lot 
according to her version. Certainly they seemed 
content as far as I could tell. It was a day worth 
while because of its intimacy. 

Australia and New Zealand will always be 
dear to me because of the many friends I have 
there. But it was to see Sir Truby King’s work 
that I went to the Southern hemisphere. The 
Plunkett baby health system of New Zealand is 
world famous, But I also saw much else there 
and stopped in Australia. Thus I made many 
interesting contacts. One woman doctor showed 
me the sights of Auckland as she made her 
medical calls. Another, a silver-haired spinster, 
the owner of a factory, invited me to her home 
in Wellington to meet her adopted boys. So, 
too, in Australia I was the welcome guest of 
some whom I met through social service. Do 
not these ties make the world shrink in concep- 
tion? 

Undoubtedly personal meetings enliven 
travel. Even a brief acquaintance may prove 
fruitful. In my stay at the Y.W.C.A. in Bombay 
I met a Parsee woman who told me of the work 
her people were doing in that city. This was 
very helpful as I did not have the time to see it. 

On trains and boats it is easy to speak to 
people. Thus one gathers information. One 


night on a train in Egypt I had a conversation 
with a man connected with the Near East Relief 
Due to this I knew something of the background 
of the refugees whom I saw afterwards in q 
clinic in Athens. Greece was at that time ab. 
sorbing the inhabitants of her heritage who had 
been born and reared on Turkish soil. Naturally 
there was a great deal of misery, particularly 
as these exiles spoke only Turkish. Besides how 
could a land not prosperous itself feed these 
extra mouths adequately ? 

Fortunately I also saw more than this depres. 
sing clinic in Athens. At the Y.W.C.A, there 
was a performance of folk-dances. It was a 
pleasure to watch these young men and women 
who in a very different form showed the same 
grace as their ancestors. Apparently there was 
still vigor in the descendants of the classical 
Greeks. Can it be hoped that the wondrous 
purple hills will once more shadow a thriving 
civilization? Will the spirit of moderation so 
prominent in ancient Hellas influence the world 
again? 

The program of Italy since Mussolini's time 
is well-known. But before this I saw a number 
of examples of welfare work. There was a baby 
colony in Rome where tiny feet tread over the 
hidden treasures of the old city. There young 
women from aristocratic families were trained 
in the care of children. Then there was the 
hospital in Venice where wide-open windows 
defied the traditional Italian fear of fresh ait. 
On another occasion, I saw a Deaf and Dumb 
School in Naples. In all three there was an 
enlightened attitude as far as I could judge. 
Certainly I was always welcomed although I had 
no introduction to any of these organizations. 

It cannot always be said that the slums hold 
no beauty. In Edinburgh the settlement to 
which I went was in a district that had once 
been aristocratic. So from beneath the grime 
stared lovely lines and carving. Momentarily I 
forgot the human derelicts on the street, a vivid 
contrast to the marred but still evident archi- 
tectural splendor. What a shame that this could 
not be preserved instead of being allowed to 
perish ! 

Evidently social service has stood me in good 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Mental Hygiene Service in a Community 


CLARA MENGER 


HE Psychiatric-Child Guidance Clinic is a 
Tout of the Department of Public Welfare 
of the City of St. Louis, Missouri. It was one of 
the first demonstration clinics set up under the 
Commonwealth Fund in 1923. Three years later 
by vote of the aldermen it was made a city clinic 
financed by money from the city budget. It 
works in close co-operation with the Juvenile 
Court, the schools, the medical and social agen- 
cies. The services are also directly available to 
citizens of St. Louis who need the service and 
wish to avail themselves of it. 

The function of the clinic is three-fold: (1) 
to service the personality and mental health 
needs of the youths of the city, (2) to conduct 
necessary research so that better controls of 
mental health are made available, and (3) to 
demonstrate techniques and methods in the pre- 
vention of mental illness to the community. In 
the realm of early symptoms of mental stress 
this clinic is very much like a large metropoli- 
tan hospital where the intake is often too heavy 
and varied for its resources. This results in dis- 
criminative selection of cases which, when added 
to the bulk and variety of cases, affords an ex- 
cellent experience for its workers. 

Many problems are at the basis of the re- 
ferrals to the clinic. Oftentimes the problem 
as stated in the application blank is very trivial 
as compared to the problem resulting from the 
examinations. These problems may be grouped 
into the following classifications :— 

1. Psychoses. Definite and clearly-defined 
pathological conditions requiring specific treat- 
ment. These cases are referred directly to the 
hospitals for observation and treatment. 

2. Psychopathic personalities. Personality 
peculiarities evidencing many neurotic traits— 
shyness, fears, worries, etc. 

3. Reactive behavior disorders. Protest and 
tecessive reactions to environmental pressures— 
lying, stealing, negativisms, sex licenses and 
perversions, delinquencies, dependency, school 
difficulties, 

Each referral is registered and the examina- 
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tions inaugurated. In each case there is a social 
history taken utilizing materials already avail- 
able from other social agencies and also new 
materials made available through contact with 
parents or other responsible agents. This is fol- 
lowed by the psychological examination through 
which an adequate description by objective tests 
of abilities, achievements, aptitudes and person- 
ality traits is made available. These measures 
are used as aids in diagnosis and as guides in 
the necessary treatment of the patient. The 
physical and psychiatric examinations follow. 

After the specific examinations are made all 
interested agencies ate called together and the 
case is “staffed.” The problem with its related 
difficulties is described in detail both objectively 
and subjectively, a diagnosis is made, and treat- 
ment is planned. The responsibility for treat- 
ment is established at this conference. The per- 
son is treated directly through the clinic or in- 
directly through other agencies depending upon 
the needs of the case and the facilities of the 
agency. 

The principles or policies involved in the 
analysis of the problems are as follows: (1) 
The problem of each referral is unique and is 
revealed through detailed and scientific exami- 
nations. (2) The overt behavior may be merely 
symptomatic of more deep-rooted causal mal- 
adjustments. (3) In the analysis of wide dis- 
crepancies between objective and subjective 
findings, the cause of the maladjustment or be- 
havior may be evidenced. (4) The program of 
treatment is always tentatively held until actual 
improvements are noted, Change in programs of 
treatment are made necessary on the basis of 
additional information. (5) The clue to the true 
problem is often revealed through casual and 
indirect methods. (6) The examiner can expect 
no results until responses are established be- 
tween himself and the patient. These responses 
may be positive or negative in nature. (7) The 
essence of excellent service depends upon the 
honest recognition that certain individuals under 
given circumstances cannot be served by this 
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clinic. It is then the responsibility of the clinic 
to transfer the case to an appropriate agency. 

Mention should be given to the efforts made 
in the determination of the effectiveness of 
clinic service. This results from persistent re- 
search into the many phases of the work. Each 
year the clinic prepares a report which is more 
than statistical. It also notes research progress 
of the year. In this way investigations of the 
problems of the mentally superior, the intelli- 
gence of juvenile delinquents, acceleration- 
retardation in school as a factor in behavior, 
have thus far been made. 

At all times the responsibility to demonstrate 
to the community techniques and methods in 
the prevention of mental illness is held as a 
challenge. Diagnostic vocational guidance meth- 
ods have been demonstrated by the clinic. It was 
natural to join other groups in the community 
in an attempt to bring to St. Louis an adequate 
and coniinuous program of vocational guidance. 
To these groups vocational guidance depends 
upon co-ordinated functioning of schools, social 
agencies, employment offices and other services 
to that end. The fact that other agencies of the 
community have set up similar services gives 
cognizance to the effectiveness of this demon- 
stration. 

The challenge of leadership in preventive psy- 
chiatry also resulted in the establishment of an 
experimental class in remedial reading. Many 
children are referred to the clinic because of 
serious reading failure; others are referred for 
other problems but with reading difficulty con- 
tributing to the problems. Due to their reading 
handicap these boys and girls often become 





anti-social in the classroom and their re-estab. 
lishment in the social group is as much a prob. 
lem as is their learning of the techniques of 
reading. In a group away from the school as 
such, among other children with similar handj- 
caps, they are gradually brought to a level of 
reading and social adjustment that makes them 
ready to compete in the regular classroom. At. 
tendance in the regular school, of course, is not 
interrupted by attendance in the clinic class, 
The value of this group method of personality 
adjustment through remedial reading is gauged 
by the persistent effort of the pupils to overcome 
their handicaps, by records of good school and 
academic adjustments of many of those who 
have worked in the class in the past, and by the 
approval of parents who have inconvenienced 
themselves to get the children to the class and 
then later find them making happy adjustments 
in the regular schools. 

At a later date when the community makes 
available adequate service in vocational guidance 
and remedial reading, the clinic can move to 
other areas in the complicated problem of per- 
sonality adjustment. Child guidance service pro- 
ceeds in the vision of its service, research and 
demonstration in the community. It is often 
handicapped by lack of funds and trained per- 
sonnel, but an alert service never forgets its 
fundamental purpose—toward a happier com- 
munity with energized people working to 
gether to keep it so. 

Clara Menger, Ph.D., is psychologist at the Psy- 


chiatric-Child Guidance Clinic in St. Louis, She is 
a member of the St. Louis Alumne chapter. 





A BRIEF FOR A LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 54) 


ing all the enjoyment of the present. Need I 
draw the parallel to the college experience? 
You can be serious all the time and worry about 
your future; you can dream and escape into 
flights of fancy and idealism; you can take it 
very lightly and spend your time in having fun. 
My thesis is that a good liberal arts education 
will permit you to engage in all three types of 


experience and will give you assistance in leam- 
ing how properly to balance them in effective 
daily living. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn is Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology in the College of Education at the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. We appreciate 
his article and hope that it will be the first of many 
such contributions by faculty members to the thinking 
of our members. 
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Wings of a Decade 


DOROTHY KAUCHER 


AM NOT A lady explorer with a helmet. Nor 
| am I one of those free, sandy female souls 
who go forth to bag the lion in its lair. No 
family groups of lions have ever sat for my 
gun south of the equator, and I have never 
swum the English Channel as a husband and six 
children followed in a rowboat to illustrate how 
I combine motherhood and a career. 

I am just a lady-sitter-in-the-sky who for the 
past ten years has cruised above these United 
States on carefully hoarded savings. Sometimes, 
at the risk of spending the rest of my days in 
the poorhouse, I have traveled the flying clip- 
pers through the skies beyond our borders. Now 
I can say, “Look, fellow Americans. Here's 
something that’s RIGHT with America.” 

Feeling like a combination of Valley Forge, 
the Gold Rush, and Custer’s Last Stand on an 
August day of 1929, my father and I boarded 
a one-motored, dark blue plane called a Pilgrim 
to fly the mail route from St. Louis to Chicago. 
Two rows of gum chewing earthlings with 
cotton bulging from ears looked with childlike 
trust at the co-pilot. “You wouldn’t fool us? 
This thing does get off the earth?” 

In a swirl of dust, with sea lion roar, we 
soared toward the sun. My father’s job was to 
inspect the U.S. mail—mine, to watch lightning 
flash from the sharp, dark shores of a cloud 
country. Through purple ravines of cloud we 
dipped and swayed. But the U.S. mail reached 
Chicago. A matter of lesser importance, so did 
we, 

In September of 1931, from the rain-lashed 
windows of a train in the gtay desert of Arizona, 
I watched a tiny black blob of a plane bucking 
headwinds for the Pacific with the U.S. mail, 
even as the Pony Express and the Overland 
Stage had once guarded it on the Transcon- 
tinental. 

In December of 1932, in a swirling blizzard 
of the plains, I heard an agitated lady say 
to the co-pilot, “If you see that we are going 
to crack up, will you shoot me, please?” 

“I am sorry, madam, but there won’t be 
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time,” he replied with reserve as we roller- 
coasted on the wind. 

An earth clogged, disillusioned remnant of 
the first World War in the 1920's, I could at 
last forget the hate and muck in the 1930’s, and 
sit, thoroughly ventilated in spirit, watching 
earth, towns, rivers, forests, people below our 
wings blending into the United States. From the 
sky it was easy to re-live the stirring life dramas 
the old timers have staged for us on the spots 
below. And in the spinning motors, I always 
heard the insistent refrain, “It’s your country! 
It’s your country !’’ 

During this decade, I have looked far down 
into the blue blackness of dawn in the Conti- 
nental Divide, into the shining mystery of a 
double rainbow in the rain-cooled air of the 
desert, upon the clean, snowy Appalachians 
where Great-grandmother once rode in a wagon 
westward. “Folks will never fly,” she said. 

But from the far misty space of the Atlantic 
sky last summer where the Yankee Clipper flew 
me between two continents, I wanted to shout, 
“Look, Great-grandmother, we're coming!” 

In a gleaming, 42 ton, two-storied house, 
with four motors of 6000 horse power, twenty- 
five Americans traveled a sky road where the 
great adventurers with more fragile wings had 
gone before us in the past. The fog reached 
with clammy claws, one misty star was our 
welcome. “This earth’s a ball in space all right,” 
I admitted. 

I was proud of the quiet, steady devotion to 
duty of that American flight crew of eleven 
men, whose brains and disciplined action 
brought us from New York via the green, 
dreaming Azores to the old Lisbon town in 
twenty-four hours. There on black, glassy water 
by moonlight the Big Bird came to rest. Along 
the ooze of the Atlantic went back messages, 
“Yankee Clipper. Journey’s End.” 

In a warm, brightly lighted metal tube we 
had roared toward a misty star—and Europe. 
On snowy, white cloths among the stars we had 
eaten our dinner between two hemispheres. 
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And on the return flight by way of the great, 
shaggy contours of Newfoundland, I saw, as if 
it were today, a little ship of 1620 rolling in 
the wet blackness beneath our flying clipper keel 
in the night. Banners of the northern lights 
and great flames at the black ocean’s edge 
mocked the mechanical power of the clipper of 
1939. The motors won. 

Aboard the China Clipper in 1937 I saw the 
west coast of our country fade until it was but 
a thin blue line of the western hemisphere. On 
distant coral atolls of the Pacific I saw flying 
clippers like homing pigeons reach tiny dots 
of efficient and cordial American airbases at 
nightfall in that wide and lonely ocean. In 
1938, I saw a portion of the south coast of this 
country fade in a rainbow mist below. And in 
1939 I saw the east coast disappear into a gray 
fog behind clipper wings. After that, I could 
say with conviction, “I’d do anything for the 
land that lies back beyond that gray mist, 
between these two oceans.” 

Surely, the air is our American frontier to- 
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day. And surely, in spite of whining weaklings 
who yelp from soap boxes that America and 
her democracy are ready for the final blackout, 
there are still some among us who remember 
with gratitude those unpretentious, brainy, cap- 
able American airmen who submit to routine 
and discipline in the sky. 

And as we remember, dare we believe that 
those who come after us upon this planet will 
say of us, ‘““The American heritage of pioneer. 
ing, begun in the early 1600's, persisted honor- 
ably into the 1940’s. There was much, after all, 
that was RIGHT with those Americans—and with 
the world. For though they did not know it, 
they were on the threshold of a bright and lusty 
new era in the history of mankind.” 

Dr. Dorothy Kaucher, a member of the Northem 
California Alumne chapter, is on the speech depart. 
ment faculty of San Jose State College. She has 
achieved a wide reputation for her interest in aviation 
and has recently been made a member of the 100,000 
Mile Club. During the summer of 1940 she lec. 
tured at various universities on America’s Frontier of 
the Air. She is available for other lectures, 
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(Continued from page 56) 


stead in my travels. This applies to the United 
States, too. Only recently I have visited a num- 
ber of cities in search of Day Nurseries. Now I 
have a feeling of warmth for them. They are 
more than names on the map. 

Naturally social service will not attract every- 
body. The point is to give direction to the trip 
by having a distinct aim. This should be fol- 
lowed systematically even though kept in the 
background. Usually it is better to prepare be- 
forehand. Eyes and ears must be trained for 


observation. Travel is a fascinating adventure 
which can never be taken away. Again and 
again it can be lived over in retrospect. Its value 
grows according to the amount each one puts 
into it. Travelling with a purpose is beneficial 
because it is a tax on our inner resources. 


Ethel S. Beer has been connected with Brightside 
Day Nursery in New York City for over twenty-five 
years. She is the author of numerous articles on day 
nurseries and on other aspects of social service. 
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Chapter News 


Delta and Western Pennsylvania Alumnz 

The year’s program was opened in a delight- 
ful manner with a dinner in the Heinz House 
of the University of Pittsburgh, with Dr. and 
Mrs, Einar W. Jacobsen and Dr. Ben Graham 
as honor guests. Dr. Jacobsen, formerly super- 
intendent of schools in Oakland, California, is 
the new dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Dean Jacobsen was 
introduced to Delta chapter and the Western 
Pennsylvania Alumnz by Dr. Graham, who is 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh public schools 
and a member of the Operating Committee of 
the National Co-ordinating Committee on Edu- 
cation and Defense. Dr. Jacobsen responded 
with a short but inspirational talk on the ideals 
of the teaching profession. Greetings were ex- 
tended by Sara C. Tesh, new president of Delta, 
and Laura M. Braun, president of the Western 
Pennsylvania Alumnz. The two presidents, with 
Katharine Foulke, who, as one of Delta’s found- 
ers and most valued members and a former na- 
tional officer, needs no introduction to Pi 
Lambda Theta, received informally before the 
dinner. 

Even before the school year started, the effi- 
cient committees of Delta chapter had shown 
what they could do in arranging the annual 
summer tea given by both local groups of Pi 
lambda Theta for the women students in edu- 
cation on July 18 in the Social Room of the 
Foster Memorial. The eighty guests were wel- 
comed in short speeches by Mildred Hopkins, 
social chairman in general charge of the tea; 
and by Presidents Sara Tesh and Laura Braun. 
Katharine Foulke talked on the history and pur- 
poses of Pi Lambda Theta. The members were 
ptoud to have with them for the occasion Bess 
Goodykoontz, Pi Lambda Theta’s National Vice- 
President, who addressed the group on Pi 
lambda Theta from the national point of view 
and on recent relevant happenings in Washing- 
ton. 

A recent event of interest to the Pi Lambda 
Thetans of Pittsburgh and vicinity was the 
Western Pennsylvania Educational Conference 
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held in the Oakland District of Pittsburgh from 
October 10 to October 12. Many members of 
Delta and Western Pennsylvania Alumnz were 
active in the programs. First and foremost, 
Laura Braun, who leads an active life as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, first vice-president of the Western 
Pennsylvania District Executive Committee, and 
a member of the faculty of Pittsburgh’s Peabody 
High School, brought greetings to the general 
meeting of the Pittsburgh teachers assembled in 
Syria Mosque. 

Then, at the Elementary Education Confer- 
ences, Dr. Dorothy McMurry, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, served as chairman of the Primary 
Grades Section; in the Lower Intermediate 
Grades Section, Thelma Waddle, of the Henry 
C. Frick School, gave a widely-praised demon- 
stration of “Visual Aids in Geography”; and 
in the Upper Intermediate Grades Section, Mary 
C. Fallon, of the Hays School, and Marie Saul, 
principal of the Greenfield School, were mem- 
bers of panels in discussion groups. Thelma 
Waddle presided as chairman of the Geography 
Section, and Catherine A. V. Lyons, of Oliver 
High School, served as secretary-treasurer of 
the Mathematics Section; Harriet Morgan, as 


.treasurer of the Vocational Guidance Section; 


Dr. Dorothy McMurtry, secretary of the Teacher 
Education Section; and Dean Charlotte C. 
Brown, of the Edinboro State Teachers College, 
as secretary of the Western Pennsylvania Deans 
and Advisers Association. Sara Tesh was elected 
to a two-year chairmanship of the Home Eco- 
nomics Division. 

During the conference Pi Lambda Thetans 
gathered together on Friday, October 11, for 
lunch in Ruskin Apartments. Bertha Bailey, 
who was in charge of the luncheon, reported an 
attendance of forty-three. 

Pittsburgh Pi Lambda Thetans are also inter- 
ested in non-professional organizations, par- 
ticularly in the University of Pittsburgh Alumnz 
Association and the American Association of 
University Women. 

Ruth McFarland Dierker is the president of 
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the University of Pittsburgh Alumnz, and sev- 
eral members of Pi Lambda Theta are assisting 
her on committees. Charlotte Truby was in 
charge of the reservations for the Home-Coming 
Party at the Schenley Hotel on the night before 
the Pitt-Fordham game. Chairman Myr! Eakin 
will arrange the Woman’s Day Dinner, assisted 
by Elizabeth Ledwidge and Harriet Morgan; 
and Chairman Dorothy Pickard, the Sunset 
Dinner, at which the alumnz honor the graduat- 
ing seniors, Catherine Lyons is a committee- 
member for a travel-talk program. 

In the American Association of University 
Women, important committee assignments were 
given to Pi Lambda Thetans: the committee on 
intra-telations, to Elizabeth Ledwidge; the 
legislative committee, to Myrl Eakin; the sale of 
calendars, to Bertie E. Bicknell; and the ways 
and means committee, to Harriet Morgan. To 
increase the activities of a busy young woman, 
Harriet Morgan has been elected the second vice- 
president of the Western Convention District 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
and has been appointed principal of the Morse 
Vocational Evening High School. 

Among other special honors to the group 
should be mentioned the election of Charlotte 
Truby as president of the Pittsburgh Association 
for Childhood Education. Dr. Florence M. Tea- 
garden, professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and a member since 1924 of 
the P.S.E.A. Commission on Professional Ethics, 
has been re-appointed to thé commission for a 
four-year term. 

Another significant honor was awarded Laura 
Braun, when at the commencement exercises of 
June 12, 1940, the University of Pittsburgh con- 
ferred on her the honorary degree of Master of 
Humane Letters. She was presented for the de- 
gree by Pi Lambda Theta’s Thyrsa W. Amos, 
Dean of Women at the university. There is a 
fine article by Laura Braun in the September, 
1940, issue of the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
“Democracy in Our Classrooms,’ an address 
given before the American Legion, Department 
of Pennsylvania, at Reading, on August 16, 
1940. Sara C. Tesh has been appointed to the 
faculty of the Allegheny High School in Pitts- 
burgh; Mary Munsch, the Prospect Junior High 
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School; and Charlotte Tross, the South Hill 
High School. Ruth Weaver Mikesell is now, 
full-fledged faculty member of the De Paul Uni. 
versity. She is assistant director of the normal 
school and supervisor of secular student-teach. 
ing. A recent letter received from her by one 
of Delta’s members stated that she had become 
a member of the Chicago Alumnz of Pi Lambd, 
Theta, as well as Dr. Blanche Carrier and Myrtle 
Sexauer Cobb, now teaching at Northwestem, 

At the time of sending this letter, Pittsburgh 
Pi Lambda Thetans are looking forward to the 
Regional Conference of the fraternity to be 
held in Pittsburgh November 9 and 10. After 
registration in the Cathedral of Learning during 
the morning of November 9, a luncheon will 
be held at the College Club, followed by a panel 
discussion in the afternoon. Mary Kennedy, of 
Rho chapter, the hostess chapter, will lead the 
panel discussion. The Schenley Hotel will be 
the scene of the Founders’ Day Banquet on 
Saturday evening. Dorothy Pickard is represent- 
ing Delta in making plans for the conference, 

Two of our members have been asked to 
speak at the Founders’ Day observances of other 
chapters. Laura Braun will be the speaker for 
the Philadelphia chapter ; and Katharine Foulke, 
for Iota chapter at Indiana University. With 
reference to the latter item, it is especially inter- 
esting that Katharine Foulke installed the chap- 
ter twenty years ago and was the guest speaker at 
the group’s tenth anniversary. 

Reported by Lucille E. O’Donnell 

Apt. 5, 701 Brownsville Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lambda 


The following invitation explains a new 
venture of Lambda chapter: 


Graduate Department of Education 
University of Chicago 
October 17, 1940 


To All Women Members of the Graduate De- 
partment of Education: 

Pi Lambda Theta, woman’s honorary educa- 
tion fraternity, invites you heartily to share in 
its program for the Fall Quarter. This program 
consists of four events—three Friday evening 
suppers and the evening program which will be 
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of education for family living. The dates for 
the suppers will be October 25, November 15 
ind 29; for the symposium the tentative date 
is December 9. 

At this present writing, however, only the 
suppers will be described. You will hear more 
of the symposium after arrangements for it have 
been completed. 

The suppers, which have grown out of the 
summer fellowship luncheons, by popular de- 
mand, have been planned to bring to women 
in the department a better acquaintanceship with 
one another and with members of the staff. 
Such a relationship works for both the greater 
enjoyment of present activities in the depart- 
ment and improved professional relations 
among women in education in the future. A 
program following each supper will give to se- 
lected women students an opportunity to present 
some research in which they have been recently 
engaged, and if the experience of the summer 
luncheons is repeated, will result in much en- 
couragement both to them and to others who 
may be engaged in or contemplating research 
of their own. A program of recreational activi- 
ties—bridge and various light sports—is ex- 
pected to finish out a pleasant evening for those 
persons who would like to make these Friday 
evenings a complete release from study and 
work. However, those who wish to leave the 
gtoup to return to the library or to fulfill other 
engagements will be free to do so at 7:30. 


DETAILS 


Reservations for the suppers may be made in 

one of three ways: 

1—Simply sign on the list posted on the front 
bulletin board 

2—Address, Box 83, Graduate Education 

3—Phone Local 1073 

Reservations are necessary, and since we must 
notify Ida Noyes two days in advance, 
they must be closed at 4:30 on the Wednes- 
day preceding. 

Dates, Time, Place, Cost: 

October 25, November 15, and November 
29; 6 o'clock; second floor dining rooms, 
Ida Noyes Hall; 50 cents. 
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in the nature of a symposium on the problems Plan: 


a) A Pi Lambda Theta hostess in charge. 

b) Following the hour-length supper, a 
speaker, who will be (for the first and 
third suppers) a woman student in 
the department. For the second sup- 
per, a discussion program. 

c) Beginning at 7:30 (for those who wish 
to stay) — 

For the first supper: Bridge, ping pong, 
billiards, bowling. (For bowling an 
additional 10¢ fee) 

For the second supper: Bridge, roller 
skating, ping pong, billiards, bowl- 
ing. (For bowling an additional 10¢ 
fee) 

For the third supper: Bridge, badmin- 
ton, roller skating, ping pong, bil- 
liards, bowling. (For bowling an 
additional 10¢ fee) 


Alpha Delta 


An enthusiastic group turned out for the 
combined barbecue, sports-party, and first busi- 
ness meeting of the year held on September 21, 
at the home of Ruth Ives Bennett. Margaret- 
Louise Orear presented her president’s report, 
after which tentative plans for the year were 
formulated. Due to the success of last year’s 
public lecture series sponsored jointly with Phi 
Delta Kappa, it was unanimously decided to 
sponsor such a series again this year built around 
the theme, ‘“The Current International Situation 
and its Educational Implications.” Other plans 
for this year include an informal evening meet- 
ing to get acquainted with our new Dean of 
the School of Education; the Founders’ Day 
Banquet with other Southern California chap- 
ters; a January initiation which will also cele- 
brate our tenth birthday anniversary; a theatre 
benefit, receipts of which will be used to start 
a savings fund to be applied later on to a fel- 
lowship in education; and an academic home- 
coming luncheon in co-operation with the south- 
ern section of the Association of Childhood 
Education, Pacific Coast Nursery Education As- 
sociation, and Delta Phi Upsilon. 

Gladys A. Coryell, JoURNAL Correspondent, 
1284 Devon Ave., Los Angeles, California 
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Alpha Iota 
THE READING CONFERENCE 


For the sixth consecutive summer Pi Lambda 
Theta and the Education Department of Clare- 
mont Colleges collaborated in the sponsorship 
of the Summer Reading Conference, held each 
Tuesday afternoon and evening during the six 
weeks’ Summer Session. 

During this past summer the conferences have 
again centered around a broad conception of 
the nature of the reading process: that “reading 
is the process of making discriminative reactions 
to stimuli.” With this broad basis, the topics 
which were developed by various speakers 
ranged over a wide area. Under the general 
chairmanship of Louise Brown, the conferences 
included speakers from the fields of medicine, 
education, art, radio, motion pictures, science 
and administration. Papers presented at each of 
the conferences have been published and are 
available to interested persons. 

Again Dr. Spencer was the guiding light of 
Alpha Iota in this summer endeavor, and to 
him we are all deeply grateful. 


NoTEs FROM THE PROGRAM CHAIRMAN, 
RUTH TANGEMAN 


The theme for this year is “The Teacher's 
Role in the Present Emergency.” 

The first project of the year is to see that 
the Claremont College faculty are on their toes 
as trainers of the younger generation of teach- 
ers. Scene of action is the Claremont Inn on 
October 19. 

In November we shall join the other south- 
land chapters to partake of the wisdom and 
inspiration of a high powered speaker and the 
fellowship of such a gathering. 

In true Christmas fashion we will invite the 
students of education to drink tea with us in 
December to share in what we have to offer of 
our professional experience. 

The New Year will bring a meeting with Phi 
Delta Kappa, lunch at Knott’s Berry Place, a 
week end at San Diego, and a dinner meeting 
with the students—a “Town Hall’ discussion, 
“The Community Looks at Education and Edu- 
cation Looks at the Community.” 


Such are some of the offerings which the pr. 
gram committee has planned for the year, anj 
we sincerely hope that they will all be worth 
while and enjoyable events through the presence 
of many members at each meeting. 

From the News Letter 


Central Ohio Alumnz 


Central Ohio Alumnz is looking forward to 
a year of interesting study in line with ou 
theme for the year, “Contributions of some of 
the Women of our Community.” Our fi 
regular meeting was held October 8 at the new 
Juvenile Center where Miss Genevieve Taylor 
of the Juvenile Court conducted us through the 
building and pointed out what was being done 
in the field of education and recreation to help 
these young people find themselves. 

Mrs. Ferne Davis was a very busy individual 
over October 20-23 when the Ohio Grocers’ 
and Meat Dealers’ Association met at Columbus. 
Mrs. Davis is President of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the Columbus Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion which was in charge of the program and 
entertainment of the visiting women, 

Dr. Amalie K. Nelson is a member of the 
faculty for the autumn institute of adult educa 
tion at the First Congregational Church in 
Columbus. Mrs. Nelson, as psychologist and 
chairman of the Y.W.C.A. committee on edu- 
cation for family living, is in charge of the 
group which will study, “The Happy Family.” 
Her subjects are: “Settling Down to Marriage,” 
“Sharing Responsibilities in the Home,” “Build- 
ing Companionship into Family Life” and 
“Achieving Happy Family Life.” 

Miss Pauline Bryant, president of the Journal- 
ism Association of Ohio Schools and Journalism 
teacher at North High School was asked by Mr. 
William Blake of Hartford, Connecticut, to be 
on the program of the national meeting of the 
National Association of Journalism Directors 
in Cleveland on November 28, 29 and 30. 
Miss Bryant reported on her survey of teaching 
of journalism in Ohio which was a part of the 
national survey. 

Reported by Lucy Amborski, JOURNAL 
Correspondent, 96 East Patterson Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Detroit Alumnz 

Dr. Marion Edman, Ph. D., has had unusual 
success since coming to the faculty of the School 
of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 

She is assistant Professor of Language Ed- 
ycation and Supervisor of Elementary Literature 
in the public schools. This fall she has had 
added to an already full position the supervision 
of auditorium programs. 

Mrs. Edith Rhetts Tilton, secretary of the 
Michigan Committee for Music Appreciation 
isan honored member of the Detroit Alumnz 
chapter. We are sharing with others in con- 
gratulating her on her great honor on October 
13, when she was awarded a plaque for her 
“outstanding contribution to musical education 
in the U.S.,”” at a banquet at the Hotel Statler 
by Dr. John Erskine. Mrs. Tilton, education 
director of the Detroit Symphony, is responsible 
for 1,400,000 youngsters every year hearing 
free concerts which are unique in the U.S. They 
are attended by thousands of school pupils, be- 
ing a part of the regular school curriculum and 
they reach others by broadcast. Mrs. Tilton is a 
civic leader in this community and in the nation. 

Reported by Esther L. Belcher, JouRNAL 
Correspondent, 875 Seward, Apt. 306, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Kansas City Alumnz 

One hundred and six guests and alumnz 
members representing nine different chapters, 
attended el sayuno, the Spanish-American 
friendship breakfast given by the Kansas City 
Alumne on November 9. Among the honored 
guests were two national founders, Miss Ella 
Victoria Dobbs of Columbia, Missouri, and 
Miss Helen Rhoda Hoopes of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, and our national treasurer, Miss Ruth Ken- 
ney, who reported on plans for the Biennial 
Council to be held June 27-30, at Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri. Miss Velma Shelley spoke 
on Puerto Rico. 

Coming events emphasizing the international 
theme in the 1940-1941 program of the Kansas 
City Alumnz include an English tea to be given 
Sunday afternoon, December 8, at the Barstow 
School at which Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Schlagle 
and Dr, and Mrs. Herold C. Hunt and recently 
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initiated members will be guests of honor. Mr. 
Schlagle is superintendent of schools in Kansas 
City, Kansas, and Dr. Hunt is the newly elected 
superintendent of schools in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

The kaffe kalis to be given at the home of 
Fredericka and Irene Pearson on February 9 
will carry out a program in the Swedish manner. 
There will be Swedish food, Swedish music, and 
a display of Swedish handwork, including sil- 
ver, lace, and brass. Miss Violetta Garrett of 
the junior college faculty of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, will tell about her recent trip to Sweden. 

The April 6 program will be a Dutch coffee 
at the University Women’s Club. 

The program will close with an American 
luncheon in apple blossom time in early May. 
A motor caravan will drive through Missouri’s 
apple orchards to Parkville, Missouri, for lunch- 
eon. At this meeting election and installation 
of new officers will be held. 

Reported by Esther Schroer, JOURNAL 
Correspondent, 510 East Twenty-Fifth 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


Los Angeles Alumnz 


Last spring three of our group transferred to 
U.C.L.A.’s Alpha Delta, in Los Angeles, to help 
stabilize that chapter’s membership which shifts 
a great deal as girls graduate and leave this 
community. Those who left us are: Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Eby, Dr. Katherine McLaughlin, and Mrs. 
Helen Keller. 

Recently appointed to the newly created po- 
sition of Extension Chairman is the former 
president of Los Angeles Alumnz, Miss Flor- 
ence Mason. Miss Mason will represent your 
chapter at meetings of the Southern California 
Council of Pi Lambda Theta where similar 
representatives of the other four local chapters 
will discuss inter-chapter transfers, membership, 
delinquencies, etc. 

National Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Lois 
Dart Suffield, is now living at San Bernardino, 
California, where her husband is assistant su- 
perintendent of Schools. 

Florence R. Scott has just returned from 
fifteen months in the East, where she completed 
all the requirements for the Ph.D. except some 
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work on the thesis. She also taught a class in 
the English Department at New York Univer- 
sity during the second semester, but she is very 
glad to be back in California and at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California! 

She had published in the June number of 
Modern Language Notes a short research article 
on some thesis material, “The Marriages of Sir 
Robert Honard.”” She is going to the meeting 
of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast the day after Thanksgiving at the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) to read a paper 
on “The Wonderful Parliament of 1386— 
Chaucer’s Parliament.” 

Reported by Rubetta D. Brown, JouR- 
NAL Correspondent, 528 Euclid St., 
Santa Monica, California 


Northern California Alumnz 


REUNION MEETING 


Forty-four enthusiastic Pi Lambda Thetans 
gathered round the luncheon table for our Re- 
union Meeting on October 5. Each member 
seemed to radiate vim and vigor and to antici- 
pate a happy and profitable year for our chapter. 

Mrs. Edith Hafer, our president, greeted 
those assembled and extended a special welcome 
to the new members who joined our chapter at 
the May and October meetings. 

The informal introductions between courses 
brought many apt responses. We discovered that 
our group serve in a wide range of educational 
activities—principals, vice-principal, deans of 
women, librarians, instructors and counselors 
in junior and senior high schools, special super- 
visors and teachers in the elementary schools, 
faculty members of Bay Region colleges and of 
the University of California. 

We were privileged to have as our guest 
speaker Mrs. Mary Stehley Close, instructor and 
counselor at Lowell High School. Mrs. Close 
has just completed at Stanford University her 
thesis for the Master’s degree and summarized 
her findings for us. 


REPORT OF PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Mabel C. Stark, chairman, reported the fol- 


lowing activities prior to the first meeting on 
October 5: 


1. Article written for October JOURNAL o 
“Membership Problems” at request of D; 
Helen Mackintosh, chairman of Extension Com. 
mittee. 

2. Postals sent to 26 Contact Women in as 
many different schools and communities reques. 
ing lists of former and prospective members, 

3. 150 copies of September News Letter sent 
to active, former, prospective members, and 
some “‘courtesy copies.” 

4. Announcement notices sent to daily news. 
papers of Bay Region. 

5. Announcement notices sent to Public 
School Bulletins of San Francisco, and Oak. 
land. 

6. Personal notes and telephone calls to many 
former and prospective members. 

7. Personal interviews with Pi Lambda 
Thetans. 

From the News Letter 


Northern Ohio Alumnz 


Members of the Northern Ohio Alumnz 
chapter met for the Founders’ Day dinner No- 
vember 7, at Damon’s, Shaker Heights, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Arrangements were in charge of Mrs. Ruth 
Brice, while the president, Miss Mildred Ow- 
ings, acted as toastmistress. 

Following a brief reception in the Empire 
room, the chapter was honored by having Dr. 
Beulah Clark Van Wagenen, National Presi- 
dent, address the group on the subject, “Nation- 
al Defense and Home Relations.” 

Reported by Matilda Bishop, Publicity 
Chairman, 14509 Méilnerton Rd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pasadena Alumnz 


The Pasadena Alumnz chapter is pleased to 
announce the publication of four attractive chil- 
dren’s books on citizenship: A Travel Book, 
All Year Round, David and Joan, City and 
Country, Ringer-Downie: Lippincott, 1940. 

Mrs. Lou Chase Downie, co-author, is a mem- 
ber of Pasadena Alumnz chapter. 

Reported by Constance R. Pheley, 
Corresponding Secretary 
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IN THE UNITED STATES 


EVERAL STUDIES have recently been made of 
5 the status of the county superintendent in 
the United States. These studies have been con- 
ceed variously with their experience, term of 
ofice, educational and professional qualifica- 
tions, and method of selection for office. The 
author of this article reviewed a number of these 
studies and has compiled data from the school 
laws of all states in the union. Her conclusions 
may be of interest to others in rural education. 

As a legal requirement for holding the office 
of county superintendent, nineteen states list 
special requirements for experience as a teacher. 
The median requirement of the states reporting 
is five years of experience, and the maximum re- 
quirement (in Ohio and Pennsylvania) is six 
years. It is interesting to note that there are 
several states in which there is no legal require- 
ment as to experience. In these states, however, 
it is usually customary to elect to this office an 
experienced teacher. 

In twenty-six states of the Union to be elected 
to office the county superintendent must hold a 
certificate qualifying him as a teacher in his 
county, This certificate may be as low as a sec- 
ond grade certificate and as high as a certificate 
in administration, based on a year of graduate 
work in education. The median requirement is 
the holding of a “‘state certificate,’” which in it- 
self varies in value from state to state. 

The requirements as to educational qualifica- 
tions vary in like manner. Of twenty-one states 
reporting, one required high school graduation, 
and one, New Hampshire, two years of post- 
gtaduate work above four years of college work. 
With nine states requiring graduation from a 
four year college course and five more requiring 
graduation from a university, the typical educa- 
tion requirement for these states is high. 

Legal provisions for the expenses of the coun- 
ty superintendent's office are usually provided 
for in the general statutes. All states, so far as 
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MAY L. STEWART, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


we were able to determine, maintain this office 
at public expense, but in only eight states is spe- 
cial provision made in the school laws of the 
state. These provisions are worded variously 
from: “providing a suitable office and supplies” 
to “all necessary expenses paid.” 

In similar manner there is usually no specific 
record in the statutes as to the amount which the 
superintendent may spend for travel in the per- 
formance of his duties, In ten states, however, 
the intent of the legislators is very clear: Colo- 
rado with a maximum of eight cents per mile is 
at one extreme as opposed to a total appropria- 
tion of $200 in Oregon. Most typical in this 
study of the school laws, as also in general prac- 
tice, is the wording in five provisions for paying 
“all necessary expenses.” 

Of the thirty-three states reporting, six have 
no county superintendents, leaving twenty-seven 
states for our consideration. Of these only one, 
Kentucky, has a five-year term of office; nine 
have two-year terms; three have three-year 
terms; and fourteen have four-year terms. The 
four-year term might, therefore, be considered 
as typical. 

The duties of the county superintendent, ac- 
cording to law, are both too detailed and too 
undescriptive to include in a brief report of this 
kind. The wording varies from “‘superintending 
the schools of his county” to “doing all in his 
power to improve educational conditions.” 
Topics usually included are: visiting schools, 
enforcing school laws, enforcing course of study, 
serving on committees, recommending text 
books, making reports, qualifying or ascertain- 
ing the qualifications of teachers, having charge 
of the library fund, recommending or employ- 
ing teachers, estimating tuition charges for high 
school, supervising taking of census and check- 
ing returns of census, and enforcing school laws. 
The states with the longest list of professional 
responsibilities may not include the prescribed 
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duties in the statutes. Maryland notably has re-  Mississippi’s county superintendents mig 
ferred these to state and county boards to work profitably be accepted by all states now 
out as may seem best. California, on the other lower standards than those suggested: 
hand, has a long list of specific duties. 1. A minimum scholastic requirement 
In general the author is inclined to agree with bachelor’s degree from a four-year g nd 
a gtaduate student in Peabody College who, college or university, with at least three y 
after finding Louisiana and Alabama outstand- of practical teaching experience, and in 
ing educationally among the southern states, tion thereto, eighteen hours of professional 
with Mississippi trailing behind, came to the cation, including school administration, 
conclusion, that the six states that first met the preferably as graduate work. He should 
requirements of the south for her superinten- a person of good business oli 
dents were those that have their superintendents executive ability. 
employed by a county board rather than by popu- 2. The county superintendent should 6 
lar election. lected by the county school board of edug 
The recommendation for the improvement of 3 


Announcements 


$-gemeees PLANS for the 1941 national con- ter and Miss Eva Ott of Oakland, advisers; ; 
vention of the Association for Childhood Miss Alice Livsey, President of the Stateg 


g 


Education, to be held in Oakland July 8 to 12, ciation for Childhood Education, ex-off 
inclusive, already are well under way, it was an- __viser. 

nounced this week by Mrs. Esther Lipp of Suggested theme for the convention 
Berkeley, president of the California Bay section plications of Today's Crucial Problems™ 
of the association and general chairman of the Teachers of Children.” With the conven 
convention. scheduled as a summer meeting for thedl 


Others on the executive board for the conven- time, many delegates are expected to remi in 
tion are Mrs. Blanche McLaughlin of Oakland, California to attend a summer session at Ome) 
co-chairman; Mrs. Ina Bowman of Oakland, the universities or colleges here. R 
treasurer; Mrs. Ethel Tudberry of Berkeley, Marcella King, Omega chapter, Publi 
corresponding secretary ; Miss Helen Baldwin of Chairman, National A.C.A. Convent 
Oakland, recording secretary ; Miss Bernice Bax- . 


Among the Exchanges 


Journal of the National Association of Deans of School Life, November, 1940 
Women, October, 1940 Amidon, Edna P. and Brown, Mutiel | 
Blanshard, Frances B. ‘Impressions of French “Community Organization for Family® 
Education” Education” : 
Vernon, P. E. “How to Use the I.Q. in The Child, October, 1940 
Counseling” Meyer, T. R.. “The Family Physical 
The Phi Delta Kappan, October, 1940 operates with the Health Department 
The entire issue is devoted to the subject Simons, Savilla Millis. ““Child-Labor 3é 
“Education of Exceptional Children”’ ards and Defense Contracts” 7 
Journal of the American Association of Univer- The Womans Press, November, 1940 
sity Women, October, 1940 Elliott, Harriet. “Building for National® 
Elliott, Harriet W. “The Civilian and De- fense”’ , 
fense” Mead, Margaret. “Toward a New Rolew 
Moncure, Judith Clark. “University Women Women” : 
Today” 








